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To the Right Honourable 


EDMUND BURKE, M.P. 


1-2 


T HUMBLY apprehend, a plan of Reformation in a | 


courſe of Englith inſtruction, may be dedicated to 
you with the greateſt propriety. Literary merit, 
and the virtues of humanity, are indeed qualities 
which muſt meet with reſpect and admiration not 
only from an individual, but alſo from the bulk of 
"mankind. Give me leave however to obſerve, there 
ro other motives more relative to my deſign, 
which have made me anxious to be honoured with 
your patronage. The attention you have paid 
to the Engliſh language, and the knowledge you 
muſt have acquired of its beauties and defects, will 
naturally diſpoſe you to view every attempt to im- 
prove it, as an object of conſiderable importance. 


And that you have embelliſked our language with 


D E PIC ATION. 
beauties of diction, of which it was ſcarcely thought 
ſuſceptible, is a circumſtance which muſt render 
every deſign to eſtabliſh a proper mode of inſtruc- 
tion, in our Engliſh ſchools, as well as in the higher 
departments of eloquence, extremely intereſting to 
you. The deſign therefore I am confident you are 
inclined to promote; and ſhould the execution of it 
be found in any degree, deſerving of your approba- 
tion, it will afford the greateſt pleaſure to, 


Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 
: And very humble ſervant, 
"GY HENRY MACNAB. 
Grascow, 28th O. f 


1796. 


P 2 N o F | 
REFORMA TION: 
COURSE. OF 


ENGLISH INSTRUCTION. 


HE importance of a good education is evident to every 

one. Its utility has been acknowledged by the moſt 
eminent writers among the Ancients, and alſo by the moſt 
celebrated Modern authors. From the importance of a 
good education, it is to be hoped that every attempt to eſta- 
bliſh it, will be received by the public with indulgence, if 
not with encouragement. Now, of all the various branches 
of education, a knowledge of our own language is, perhaps, 
the moſt neceſſary and important. Indeed to be properly 


inſtructed in it, is certainly the moſt effectual way to enable 


us to obtain an accurate knowledge of foreign languages: 

| Senſible of the importance of a knowledge of their own, 

we find the Ancients made their reſpective languages 

a principal object of attention. At Athens the Greek 
1 A 
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language was ſtudied with great ardour; and at Rome the 
Latin language was made an object of the utmoſt impor- 
tance. Is it not aſtoniſhing that the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, a rich, commercial, and polite nation; a nation 
where every poſſible encouragement is given to improve- 
ment in all the arts and ſciences, and allo to teachers 
of foreign languages; do not give equal encouragement 
to teachers of their own language? The neceſſity of a 
reformation in teaching a courſe of Engliſh, has bcen ac- 
knowledged and inſiſted on by many of our moſt reput- 
able authors. The ingenious and popular Mr. Sheridan, 
has farnilhed us with a plan for this purpoſe. It is but 
fair to own that the repeated efforts of this gentleman dey 
ferved not only the approbation, but alſo the encourage- 


ment of the public; and although Mr. Sheridan's plan has 


not accompliſhed a reformation, yet he has certainly made 


great advances towards it. Indeed it was not to be expect- 
ed that a reformation would inſtantly be brought about by 
any individual, a conſiderable time being neceſſary to accom- 


pliſh it. That Mr. Sheridan's plan has not been adopted, by 


no means proves it to be defective. He has certainly however 


contributed his part, by having prepared the public, in a great 


degree, for ſome improvement. I do not preſume to ſay that 
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it may now be expected. It muſt be allowed however, that 
to point out to the public, in a moderate and impartial 
manner, the inconveniences ariſing from the preſent modes 
of inſtruction, with a plan of reformation, and alſo the ad- 
vantages which would flow from it, is a proper and neceſ- 
ſary ſtep to accompliſh this end. 

Now, if we look into our Englith ſchools, we ſhall find 


the teacher employed in inſtructing his ſcholars in a know- 


ledge of all the different branches of an Engliſh courſe, 


which muſt divide his attention, and conſequently, prove a 
very great obſtacle to improvement. Would it not be 
deemed highly improper in a profeſſor of phyſic, for in- 
ſtance, to inſtruct his ſcholars in a knowledge of anato- 
my, of botany, of chymiſtry, and of medicine, at the 


ſame meeting. The ſcholars would certainly receive 


very confuſed conceptions of theſe different branches of 


phyſic, from fuch an irregular procedure. The ſame incon- 


veniences ariſe from teaching the different branches of an 


Engliſh courſe at the fame meeting. Indeed, the promo- 
ters of public eſtabliſhments for the encouragement of litera- 
ture over all modern Europe, ſeem to have been convinced 
of the impropriety of allowing more than one branch of 


knowledge to be taught at the ſame time; for in all univer- 
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ſities, academies, and grammar-ſchools, the different branch- 
es of a courſe of education are kept apart, and to each 
branch in general is appropriated a teacher. 

Would not eſtabliſhments of a like nature, contribute 
greatly to improvement in teaching the Engliſb language:? 
Can any ſatisfactory reaſons be given, why eſtabliſhments of 
this kind have not been inſtituted for an Engliſh courſe of 
inſtruction? Is not an accurate knowledge of our own lan- 
guage equally, nay, much more neceffary than a'knowledge 
of foreign languages? Ought not that language which we 
have at all times occaſion to uſe, to be well underſtood ? 

But how is it underſtood? How is it read? How is it 
written? How is it ſpoken? How is it taught? Do we not 
every day meet with ſcholars, who, after having finiſhed 
an Engliſh courſe of inſtruction; can neither ſpell, pronounce, 
read, ſpeak; nor write their own language, without violat- 
ing either its orthography, orthoepy, principles of expreſſion, 
or grammatical conſtruction. | 

To whom is this univerſal deficiency owing? Shall we 
impute the fault to the teachers, to the ſcholars, or to the 
public? It is neceſſary that this queſtion ſhould be anſwer- 
ed; for we muſt know where the fault lies, before we can 


apply the means to be uſed in removing the inconveniences, 
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which ariſe from it. Previous to anſwering this queſtion, 
let us endeavour to find out the cauſe, why the Greek, the 
Latin, and the French languages, are ſo well underſtood, 
and accurately taught in Britain. Is it not entirely owing 
to the encouragement given by the public to the teachers 
of theſe languages? Would theſe languages be equally well - 
taught, were the public to withdraw their encouragement ? 
It would be highly abſurd to ſuppoſe it. It cannot be 
expected, that men, either in a public or private capacity, 
will make great exertions in any profeſſion, without ſuit- 
able encouragement. | 

Does the public hold forth ſuitable encouragement to 
teachers of the Engliſh language? The low condition of 
teachers of Engliſh in Britain, is a convincing proof of the 
contrary, The public, and not the teachers, therefore, muſt 

be charged with the fault. 

Are not teachers the ſervants of the public? To whom 
therefore, ſhould they go for encouragement but to the pub- 
lic ; for it is the public that reap the benefit which ariſes from 
their ſervices? 

Is it not much to be regretted, that a claſs of men ſo ne- 
celiary and uſeful, who have the care, not only of the edu- 
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cation and manners, but alſo of the morals of youth, are ſo 
ungenerouſly rewarded. 

The indifference ſhown to the improvement of the Eng- 
hih language, and the ſmall encouragement given to the 
teachers of it, will, at ſome future period, throw a ſtain on 
the Britiſh nation, never to be wiped away. 

The inattention ſhown by the public to the improve- 
ment of our own language may perhaps be accounted for: 
It proceeds from a principle very common in human na- 
ture; every thing that 1s familiar to us, however valu- 
able, we are naturally indifferent about, unleſs our at- 
tention is directed to theſe objects by particular motives. 

The public are daily uſing this language ; and as far as 
they can judge, find that it ſerves all the purpoſes of ſociety. 
From the manner in which they have been inſtructed in 
it, from their having been hurried- on to other branches 
of knowledge, or: from the neceflary avocations of ſo- 
ciety, they are prevented from making the Engliſh language 
an object of attention. 

It is not to be expected, therefore, that the public will, 
of themſelves, ſee the neceſſity of a reformation. The in- 


conveniences which ariſe from the preſent modes of inſtruc- 


tion, and the advantages which will flow from a reforma- 


tion, muſt be pointed out to the public. 


A PLAN OF INSTRUCTION. . 


Were theſe things properly repreſented, we will venture 
to aſſert, that the public will give every ſuitable encourage- 
ment to ſuch a laudable purpoſe. 

Teachers of Engliſh, we may eaſily conceive, will be apt 
to entertain doubts with regard to the juſtneſs of this aſſer- 
tion. Experience however, will confirm it. The few teach- 
ers of Engliſh in Britain, who, by raiſing their fees, have, 
with a prudent reſolution, ventured their ſucceſs in teaching; 
to the public, will, from the liberal encouragement they 
have received, teſtify, that the generous public, are very 
much diſpoſed to reward merit, and encourage every de- 
ſign, which tends to the welfare of ſociety. Inſtructors of. 
youth, have a ſuperior claim to encouragement from the 
ſtate, above moſt other claſſes of men. The importance of 
good inſtruction . cannot be too highly eſtimated. 'We 
find, the public hold forth ſuitable motives to induſtry and 
merit, to eminent men in ſeveral profeſſions, leſs neceſſary 
or important. Why then ſhould we doubt of their willing- 
neſs, to encourage and reward the inſtructors of youth? A 
well-conducted education, is the moſt effectual way to ſe- 
cure virtue in ſociety; for, “ juſt as the twig is bent the. 
* tree's inclin'd.“ 


But beſides this powerful motive, which proceeds from a 


3 ALAN OF INSTRUCTION: 
love of our country, there are other motives, the moſt en- 
gaging and tender that can actuate the human heart. : 

To have our ſons and daughters properly inſtructed in 


their own native language, and trained up in the way they 


ſhould go, are winning motives to the anxious parents' breaſt. 
We here touch the ſtring on which reſt all their hopes. 
They are powerfully drawn by this cord; for it is indeed 
the cord of love. 

It may however be ſaid, that granting the public are wil- 
ling to allow every proper encouragement, to teachers of 
Engliſh, the. irkſomneſs and ſlavery. of the 9 will 
prevent men of genius from following it. 


We ſhall allow, according to the preſent condition of our 
Engliſh ſchools, that the buſineſs of teaching is a ſlavery, to 


which few men of genius would ſubmit. But does this 
ſlavery ariſe from the nature of the exerciſe? By no means. 


The ſmall fees given for teaching, force the teacher to take 
more ſcholars than he is able properly to inſtruct; oblige 


him to teach two or more branches of a courſe at the ſame 


time; deprive him of availing himſelf of an opportunity of 


acquiring a particular knowledge of any branch, and alſo of 


paying proper attention to the method he adopts in in- 


ſtructing youth. pod 
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Such a confuſed and laborious employment muſt not only 
injure the health, but alſo weaken the faculties of the mind, 
and try the temper of a teacher to a very great degree. 
But in a welll conducted courſe of inſtruction this is not 
the caſe; inſtead of the taſk being burdenſome and diſagree- 
able, it is eaſy to the teacher, and agreeable to the ſcholar. 


« To rear the tender thought, 
&« To teach the young idea, how to ſhoot, 


« To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind, 
« Is a delightful taſk.” 


And the cheering rays of the ſun, are not more agreeable 
to the bodily eye, than the illuminating beams of inſtruc- 
tion are to the eye of the mind. 

We are ſorry to ſee ſenſible teachers proſecuting a plan 
of inſtruction, not only unprofitable to themſelves, but evi- 
dently detrimental to their ſcholars. To this mode of teach- 
ing, we may partly attribute the extreme averſion children 
univerſally ſhow to ſchools. | 

What a pity is it thoſe tender plants ſhould be reared in- 
to ſuch an unfavourable climate! Any perſon who doubts 


the truth of what I have ſaid reſpecting the unnatural aver- 


fon which children have to inſtruction, may liſten to the 


volce of ſorrow in theſe young mourners, in ſchools; and 


C 
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then conſult his heart. Let us remember, that as theſe 
inconveniences ariſe from an improper, ſo they may conſe- 
quently be eaſily removed by adopting a proper courſe of 
inſtruction. For it is an evident truth,“ that nature, 
in her workings, inclines not with more ardour to crea— 
tion, than the human mind to inſtruction. When we 
find therefore children unhappy, in a courſe of inſtruction, 
e we muſt blame the culture, not the foil | 

Having endeavoured to ſhow, that the public, in all pro- 
bability, will allow ſuitable encouragement to teachers of 
their own language that men of genius will be induced to 
follow that profeſſion, and that the ſcholars, inſtead of find- 
ing inſtruction to be a difagreeable, they will find it to be 
an agrecable and pleaſant employment ; we ſhall now point 
out more particularly, how this reformation may be accom- 
pliſhed. 

In order to ſhow that a reformation may be accom- 
pliſhed without much expence or trouble, we ſhall en- 
deavour to give the cut-lines of a plan which would, per- 
haps, have that tendency. | 

Previous to this, we beg leave to remark, that as our 
plan will not permit teachers to undertake the inſtruction 


of ſo many ſcholars at the ſame time as they do at preſent, 


— 


1. 
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is 


it will therefore be neceſſary, that their fees be augmented: 
perhaps half- a · guinea quarterly will be ſufficient for this pur- 
poſe; and we are convinced, that no parent, anxious for the 
welfare and improvement of his child, will deem it extrava- 
gant. 

It will be neceſſary that the public expreſs their will- 
ingneſs to allow teachers this encouragement. In every 
city and principal town in Britain, it will be proper 
therefore, that the profeſſors of univerſities, the ma- 
giſtrates, the clergymen, and gentlemen, make choice of 
three men of diſtinguiſhed. abilities in teaching Engliſh; 
that theſe men be united as members of the ſame ſociety, 
called by the name of an Engliſh grammar: ſchool, or ra- 
ther an Engliſh academy. The reaſon why three teachers 
ſhould be appointed, is, that a complete Engliſh courſe of 
inſtruction may be divided into three different branches ; 
viz, Firſt, a knowledge of letters, ſyllables, and words; or 
as it is commonly expreſſed, a knowledge of the ſpelling- 
book. Secondly, a knowledge of a courſe of reading. 
And laſtly, a knowledge of grammar, and the * mean- 
ing of words in the Engliſh language. 

* Is it not a great defect in our Engliſh inſt ruction, that the ſcholars are 


not taught a knowled ge of the meaning of words commonly uſed in our 


language ? 
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Now, only one of theſe three branches ſhould be tanght 
by each of theſe men at the ſame time. The firſt year, for 
inſtance, the one teaches a knowledge of the ſpelling-book ; 
theother, a knowledge of reading ; and the third, aknowledge 
of grammar, and the meaning of words. By a regu- 
jar rotation, they teach only one branch at theſame time, and 
each of them begins, carries on, and finiſhes his own ſcholars. 
It will be neceſſary that the fees ariſing from all the 
claſſes in the academy be ſhared by the teachers alike for 
the Arſt year, as the numbers in each claſs may be very 
unequal. -. Sufficient fums of money may be raiſed by ſub- 
ſcription, for the purpoſe of building commodious academies, 
The ſituation - of theſe academies, and ſuitable plans may 
be determined by a committee of gentlemen, choſen by 
the ſubſcribers. If there ſhall be more money collected 
than ſerves to defray the expence of building theſe acade- 
mies, it will, perhaps, be proper to divide it among the 
teachers, as an equivalent for any inconvenience which 
may ariſe during the firſt year of theſe eſtabliſhments. 

It is by no means propoſed that theſe teachers ſhall be 
allowed ſalaries; on the contrary, we think, that the teacher 
ſhould depend entirely on the fees of his ſcholars. At firſt 


view, perhaps, the fees we have propoſed will be conſidered 
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CO 


as extravagant. We humbly apprehend however, that few 


people can think that it is an unreaſonable demand. An 


Engliſh courſe of inſtruction, according to our calculation, 
is finiſhed in three years. The expence therefore of each 
ſcholar amounts to fix guineas. Now, who would not wil- 
lingly give that ſum to qualify his child to ſpell, to read, to 
ſpeak, to underſtand, and alfo to write his own language 
grammatically. 

We may with great ſafety aſſert, that every one, who can 
afford to pay this ſum, will do it with the greateſt ſatiſ- 
faction. We cannat expect it from thoſe who are unable to 
pay it. We ſhall afterwards point out fach methods, as 
will allow the teachers an equivalent, for the loſs they would 
ſuſtain by teaching the children of the poor. 

But it may be aſked, what advantages will ariſe from this 
plan of inſtruction ? 
The advantages which will ariſe from this plan of inftruc- 


tion, are the following. 1ſt, The teacher will be enabled to 


reduce his number of ſcholars, and leſſen his labour; this 
will enable him to inſtruct his ſcholars in ſuch a manner as 
will render the buſineſs eaſy to himſelf, and agrecable to his 
ſcholars. 
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2dly, The whole courſe will be taught ſo well, that the 
ſcholar will be enabled to read, to write, and to underſtand 
his own language, without violating its orthography, 
orthoepy, principles of expreſſion, or grammatical con- 
ſtruction. 

2dly, A laudable ambition to excel in teaching will take 
place, founded upon ſelf-intereſt; and a becoming deſire of 


filling up a conſpicuous ſtation, in a reputable manner; for it 


isnot thoſe, who, independent of their abilities, can form the 
greateſt connexions, or obtain the greateſt intereſt, are here 
preferred ; but on the contrary, thoſe who by their genius, 
induſtry, and moral worth, attract the attention of the pub- 
lic, and by this means only, raiſe themſelves from an ob- 
ſcure to an eminent ſituation. 

4thly, Men of genius will be induced to teach the En- 
gliſh language; and may by their united efforts, bring our 
language to a ſtate of improvement, of which we are at 
preſent entirely ignorant. 

It may perhaps here be urged, that allowing theſe advan- 
tages would ariſe from eſtabliſhing an academy in each city 
and town, that this would only accompliſh a partial reform- 
ation ; that the greater part of the inhabitants would. receive 


no advantage from this plan; that it is only the rich and 
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opulent, who can afford to give their children, this regular 
courſe; and that the poor of the land, are excluded from che 
enjoyment of theſe advantages. | 

Theſe are only plauſible objections. Inſtead of this plan 
only accompliſhing a partial, we ſhall endeavour to ſhew that 
it will evidently bring about a general reformation—a re- 
formation which does not depend upon the ſluggiſh and ir- 
regular pace ariſing from independent falaries; but on the, 
contrary, it is a reformation: founded on the nobleſt baſis, 
where genius 1s encouraged, induſtry rewarded, and perſe- 
verence ſecured. 

It by no means follows, that there will only be one aca-; 
demy in each city and town. On the contrary, it is ex- 
tremely probable, that they will be numerous. The gene- 
rality of teachers will, from a principle of intereſt, enter in- 
to aſſociations of this kind. The public need not be appre- 
henſive of inconveniences ariſing from men who are not. 
qualified to teach eminently. Such men may, and indeed 
will enter into aſſociations of this kind. The public, how- 
ever, will be enabled from the leading, academies, to form, 
proper conceptions of good teaching; and if they allow li- 
beral encouragement, they will make it their buſineſs to de- 
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tect unqualified teachers. Let us not therefore attempt to 
deprive theſe men of a natural liberty, as * cannot in- 
jure ſociety by enjoying it. 

But it may likewiſe be ſaid, that all the teachers of Eng- 
liſh cannot be expected to go in with this plan; that at leaſt 
fome of them will have objections to enter into theſe aſſoci- 
ations. We muſt here obſerve, that we hope the method 
of teaching only one branch at the ſame meeting will, from its 
utility, become ſo prevalent, that theſe men will of conſe- 
quence adopt it. The inconveniences therefore, which 
would ariſe from their not entering immediately inte an 
aſſociation, will be of little conſequence. 

Perhaps, however, a few individuals will be ſo ſtubborn as 
to perſiſt in an oppoſite method, by teaching a number of 
branches at the ſame time. Now, if the advantages ariſing 
from our method, are of ſo much importance, as we have 
endeavoured to point out, it is evident, that even theſe ob- 
ſtinate people, will, from a principle of intereſt, be induced 
to adopt it. The public, will in a ſhort time, be able to 
diſcriminate a good method, from a bad method of inſtruc- 
tion. The teacher muſt from neceſſity therefore, adopt the 
moſt appr oved and uſeful method. 

We ſhall next endeavour to remove the difficulty which 
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was formerly raiſed, reſpecting the ſmall fees the teacher 
would receive from the poor. 

The diſſiculty may be removed by allowing ſalaries to 
teachers for this purpoſe. Thus the teacher of the poor 
will be on a footing with thoſe who are employed in teach- 
ing the children of the rich. Is it not extremely abſurd, 
that in many ſchools in Britain, teachers who are allow- 
ed falaries, are chiefly employed in inſtructing the chil- 
dren of the opulent and wealthy? Are not theſe people able 
to pay for the education of. their children, independent of 
the aid of the public funds? It is true indeed, that they 
pay a certain ſum; but it is ſmall in proportion to what 
they ought to pay. Can any thing be more reaſonable, 
than that the rich ſhould pay handſome fees for inſtruc- 
tion; and that the poor, by a proper aſſiſtance from the 
public funds, joined with ſuch fees as their circumſtances 
will afford, ſhould be enabled to give their tender off- 
ſpring a good education? We do not pretend to diftate to 
the public, nor ſhall we preſume to ſay what ſalaries theſe 
teachers ought to be allowed. Perhaps the public may 
find it burdenſome to make their encouragement equal to 
teachers, who are employed by thoſe who can afford to pay 


half-a-guinea quarterly. It is certainly proper, however, to 
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allow them all poſſible encouragement; and although it may 
not, in ſome inſtances, be equal to the other claſs of teach- 
ers, yet it ſhould be ſuch as may be ſufficient to ſupport them- 
felves and their families in an eaſy and comfortable manner! 
It only remains that we point out how in the country, 
where there are in general only one teacher in each'pariſh, 
the method we have recommended, may be adopted, of 
teaching only one branch of an Enghſh courſe at the ſame 
meeting. For this purpoſe it is propoſed, chat the teacher 
appropriate a certain number of hours daily to each of his 
claſſes. The firf claſs, for inſtance, may meet in the morn- 
ing from nine to ten clock. Ihe ſecond claſs, from ten 
to eleven. And the third claſs, from eleven to twelve. 
The firſt may meet again from one to two, in the afternoon. 
The ſecond claſs, from two to three. And the third claſs may 
meet from three to four o'clock, in the afternoon; We 
muſt on that this -mcthod can only be adopted in thoſe 
hooks where Engliſh is chiefly taught. Thus we have 
pointed out the deſects of the preſent modes of inſtruction 


in our Engliſh ſchools, and endeavoured to offer a proper 


remedy : but we muſt go a ſtep farther, we with in reading 


and ſpeaking to add topropriety, elegance, eaſe, and expreſſion. 
Of all the fine arts, the art of ſpeaking is the moſt en- 
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gaging and important. It procures to ſociety the nobleft 
pleaſures, and the moſt uſeful recreations. All the ſhadings 
of paſſion, all the delicacies of ſentiment, and. all the fibres 
of the human heart, if 1 may be allowed the expreſſion, are 
controuled by this enchanting art, which philoſophers eſteem, 
and men of ſenſibility and taſte admire. Intimately connected 
with learning and ſcience, it has contributed like them, to 
conſecrate the repoſe of thoſe powerful nations, who have 
alternately. diſputed the right of enlightening the world; 
after having laid it waſte. With them public ſpeaking made 
a chief branch of education, and was reckoned a neceſfary 
ſtudy, for calling forth and perfecting all the gifts of nature. 

That celebrated-orator, who from his judgment ſeat, dic- 
tated to the conqueror of Athens, received inſtruction from 
the actor Andronicus. Quintilian often cites with praiſe 
Eſopus a celebrated actor. The friendſhip of Cicero, for 
Roſcius, ſhows in what eſtimation the art of ſpeaking was held | 
at Rome. Andit is with pleaſure we here obſerve, that the great 
ref pect and admiration, which has been beſtowed on à Garrick. 
and a Siddons, is a ſtrong proof of the influence and im- 
portance of good public ſpeaking, in Great Britain. 

To have eſtabliſhed teachers of elocution amongſt us, there- 
fore, would certainly be productive of the moſt beneficial ton: 


ſequences to individuals, and to ſociety.. 
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Perhaps to eſtabliſh regular ſchools of elocution, might be 


eaſily accompliſhed in the following manner. In each city 
and principal town ia Britain, a teacher of elocution ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed. 

As the employment of theſe men is precarious, it 
will be neceſſary they ſhould be allowed ſalaries. 

We ſhall not preſume to ſay what ſalaries ſhould be al- 
8 jowed; the public is beſt qualified to judge of that matter. It 
is our buſineſs only to point out the neceſſity of it. A 
certain income (ſays Mr. Sheridan) would be a ſtrong induce- 
ment to many young men of talents, whoſe proſpects in life 
may not be conſiderable, to ſtrike into that courſe; though 
they would not venture to quit the beaten path upon pre- 
carious proſpects only, or the chance of what gratuity they 
might receive from pupils. Yet it may not be found ne- 
ceflary in the event, that theſe ſalaries ſhall be perpetual, 
but only for a certain term of years, as before mentioned, 
till theſe ſtudies ſhould have gained a ſolid eſtabliſhment, 
and become general; for in that caſe, inſtructors will obtain 
2 ſufficient income from their pupils, as other maſters do; 
and the whole, or part of thoſe ſalaries, at the pleaſure of the 
ſociety, may revert to the fund for other purpoſes.” 


Theſe falaries may be advanced either from the public 
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funds, or by ſubſcription. The power of election may be 
given to thoſe who advance the ſalaries. To have a ſepa- 
rate teacher for each kind of public ſpeaking, would cer- 
tainly contribute moſt effectually to improvement. But as 
employment could not be found in the generality of cities and 
towns for three, one teacher will be ſuſſicient for ſuch places. 

In the metropolis of Britain however, we apprehend, that 
teachers of the delivery ſuited to the ſtage, the bar, and the 
pulpit, may find ſufficient employment. 

It will be ſtill more precarious, however, than thoſe who 
profeſs all the different branches of elocution. To induce 


men of abilities therefore to follow this profeſſion, handſome 


ſalaries ought to be allowed them by government + 


Academies, adapted particularly to the convenience of 
theſe teachers, might eaſily be built by ſubſcription, and the 
plan and ſituation of them to be determined either by acom- 


mittee from parliament, or a committee of gentlemen cho- 
ſen by the ſubſcribers. 


Perhaps there may alſo be found ſufficient employment for three pro- 
feſſors of elocution, in the city of Edinburgh. 


+ The French King beſtows about half a dozen penſions to learned men 


. in ſeveral parts of Europe, and perhaps a dozen in his own kingdom, which, 


in the whole, do probably not amount to half the income of many a private 


commoner in England, yet have more contributed to the glory of that 
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The teachers eſtabliſhed in London, who have daily an 


opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of court pronuncia- 
tion, may correſpond with the teachers of clocution in differ- 
ent parts of Britain, and theſe teachers of elocution may 


keep upanimmediate intercourſe with the teachers of Engliſh. 


Indeed the teachers of elocution, will, in all probability, be 


much employed by the teachers of Engliſh. This 


circumſtance alone muſt contribute greatly to the im- 


provement of the Engliſh language, and, in all probability, 
will be a proper mean of aſcertaining the pronunciation of it. 

Thus we have endeavoured to give the out. lines of a plan 
of reformation in our Engliſh ſchools; and alſo a propoſal 
for the improvement of public ſpeaking. 


The arguments we have adduced, it is hoped, will ſhow the 


neceſſity and importance of a reformation. Previous to con- 


cluding this ſubject, however, we muſt beg leave to direct 


the attention of our readers to the diſagreeable conſequences, 


which ariſe from the preſent condition of our Engliſh ſchools, 


prince, than any million he hath otherwiſe employed. For learning, like 
all true merit, is eaſily ſatisſied whilſt the falſe and counterfeit is perpetu- 
ally craving, and never thinks it hath enough. The ſmalleſt favour given 
by a great prince, as a mark of eſteem, to reward the endowments of the 
mind, never fails to be returned with praiſe and gratitude, and loudly ce- 
lebrated to the world. See Dr. Swift's letter, to Robert Earl of Oxford. 
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and a want of teachers of elocution, both to public and pri- 
vate characters. : 1 
We ſhall only point out the inconveniences, which ariſe from 
an improper method of inſtruction, in one of the three 
branches of an Engliſh courſe, namely, reading or ſpeaking. - 
Now, we apprehend, that the provincial dialects of each 
county and ſhire, in Britain, arein a great meaſure, preſerved 
by the preſent modes of teaching; for weſhall venture to aſſert, 
that a proper method of inſtruction would, in a ſhort time, 
remove at leaſt the moſt marked features of provincial dialect, 
That the inhabitants from different parts of the iſland of 
Britain, a commercial and civilized nation, cannot in many 
inſtances ſpeak intelligibly to each other, is a circumſtance 
which, were it not frequently met with, we would ſcarcely 
have conceived it poſlible to have happened. 
Provincial dialect is ſo very great in different parts of 
Britain, that among the low-born people of different coun- 
ties and ſhires, it is a conſtant ſource of ridicule, animoſities 
and quarrels. | 
Even in higher circles, there is not any thing, which tends 
to interrupt the ſtreams of politeneſs more, than a provincial. 


dialect. They are indeed incompatible with each other. 


But beſides theſe inconveniences which: daily happen to 
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individuals, there are others more hurtful to ſociety, which; 


ariſe from men in a public capacity, who, from a bad edu- 


cation in their own language, are unable to ſpeak in public. 


How many men are there, for inſtance, of genius, induſtry ; 


and moral worth, in the pulpit, at the bar, and in parliament, / 


who, from not being able to ſpeak their own language with 
propriety, expreſſion, and eaſe, are deprived, in a great mea- 


ſure, of reclaiming the wicked, defending the injured, and 


preſerving the liberties of their country. 
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In the Preſi, and ſpeedily will be publiſhed, in a few days, by 


the ſame Author. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGE, 
as uſed in reading and ſpeaking. llluſtrated by exam- 
_ ples from the Engliſh language. 


Will alſo be immediately publiſhed, ; 
Taz DIRECTOR, in teaching Engliſh, or the elements of the 
Engliſh language. ; 


THE READER AND SPEAKER, or the elements of natural lan- 
guage; including a courſe of elocution, with examples 


taken from the Engliſh language. 
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